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only, in the probable direct antecedent form, e.g., j^bursdag not 
<L.G. Geburtstag (sic), but<Dan., Rigsmdl Gehurtsdag, rtj^rd 
not<L.G. regiren, but<Dan. Rigsm. regere, etc. 

6) The scattered inhabitants of the fjord districts are exclu- 
sively mountain farmers on a small scale on whom the influence 
of transients and of the foreign tourists is practically nil. Hence 
the inclusion of vocables such as sjdmpani ('champagne'), aksjon 
(action), mdgntt, el^fant, neg^, bdisik (defined as "company of 
bicycle riders"), Eskimo, J^ds, p^bsl, Jdppdn, Grcesk, etc., seems 
highly questionable; for who will believe that they have been 
steadily and universally acted upon by the speech habit of the 
people? 

7) Some of the meanings of words given in the Index are 
startlingly different from those given by Ross and Aasen. I note 
a few: held vb. 'charivari' (sic); dirk 'club'; ^nsa 'touch' (vb?); 
hUrre 'troll'; huUHu 'alas!'; jdsg 'squirrel'; ndnnd 'to wave to'; 
rUmsterd 'play havoc'; rubb q stubb 'stock and stone'; SQknd 'to 
sound for'; snupt 'verily'; vdl'n 'stiff with cold.' I do not call 
in question the reliabilty of this information, but hope that in 
the forthcoming complete glossary it will be stated whether these 
values are general or sporadic. 

8) A small number of misprints and minor inaccuracies have 
been noted: 'to knead' is consistently misspelt; write norpr 
instead of «o«r p. 62; prdndr instead of Trdndr, p. 63; p. 70, 
'none' instead of 'noone' p. 81; omit 'not' in the explanation of 
finst 'is not found, does not exist.' 

L. M. Hollander. 
University of Wisconsin. 



A REALISTIC UNIVERSE. By John Elof Boodin, Professor 
of Philosophy, Carle ton College, New York; The Macmillan 
Co., 1916. 

When John Dewey archfoe of all Absolutes was reproached for 
having pledged himself pubUcly to 'absolute and unconditioned 
loyalty' to a certain authority, he is reported to have remarked 
that he took the term 'absolute' in a pragmatic sense. In the 
same sense, we suppose, a guilty criminal might declare himself 
innocent or a lady of pleasure consider herself chaste. And it 
seems that Mr. Boodin has a similar temper of mind when he 
proclaims his philosophy to be ' pragmatic reaUsm. ' The ill-mated 
couple is found after several hundred pages of interesting life 
together to have produced still another philosophical soul, chris- 
tened ' teleological idealism, ' an offspring whose parentage demands 
psycho-analytic treatment. 
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Mr. Boodin's book is remarkably fresh and readable, expecially 
in the linking of recent scientific speculation and experiment with 
philosophy. It will furnish the general reader with an amazing 
amount of helpful guidance through the bewildering jungle of 
radical scientific hypotheses and around the scrap heap of dis- 
carded scientific concepts that have been abandoned by advanced 
theorists but are still the staple of textbooks and of 'popular' 
science. He introduces us, in a way to inspire confidence, to the 
analysis of physical chemistry, speculative biology, mathematics 
and other difficult disciplines. There is much to commend the 
style to the philosophical amateur who has speciahzed in, let us 
say, literature or the languages. Quotations in the modern 
tongues, quotations and even improved renderings from English 
poetry (see page 303 for example), allusions and references to the 
treasures of art, thought, and nature belonging to ages and to 
regions other than those of the western prairies are richly inter- 
woven into the thesis of his great argument. The admirer of prose 
rhapsody is referred to chapter I. 

The technical philosopher also has joys in store for him. Keen 
and vigorous criticism of traditional views, as well as of attitudes 
fresh from the lecturer's platform and his publisher's press, delights 
the heart of iconoclast and of constructive thinker. For example, 
in criticizing radical empiricism, he considers the concept of 
'possible experience' only to dismiss it in these words: "The 
phrase 'possible experience' only hides the problem; and if it 
means anything when pressed home, it is that experience some- 
times leans upon processes that are not experience." The criti- 
cism of vitalism may be cited as another instance (p. 41), and so 
likewise the demolition of the time-honored distinction between 
primary and secondary qualities (p. 84-89). An excellent speci- 
men of constructive criticism is the treatment of the cause-effect 
tangle (p. 100-105). 

What a pity, and yet how inevitable, that the work as philo- 
sophy is a brave failure. Let us first consider some serious faults 
in the progress of the argument, and then indicate what may be the 
general causes for the sorry end to which we are finally brought. 

The treatment of consciousness and mind in part II is selected 
for closer criticism. Pragmatic realism, Mr. Boodin tells us, " is an 
attempt to apply scientific method to philosophic problems." 
We siiould expect then that, when a thing is talked about, it 
must really exist in some verifiable way or else be properly labelled 
for what it is. Yet we find constant references to a mind that 
acts, that "passes in survey the motley array" of things (p. 4), a 
mind that is will hypostatized (p. 171), a mind that uses the body 
as an instrument (p. 192), a mind that "dominates matter" 
(p. 193), a mind that "discovers what it really means" (p. 203), 
etc. We have not merely subconscious but wuconscious mind 
(p. 131). There can be no objection to terminology of course, if 
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confusion with commonly accepted usage is avoided when a 
writer departs from it, and then talks about something that can 
be really talked about. Mind is regarded as the texture of conative 
tendencies, cognitive and esthetic contexts (p. 132). Now here 
is an examiple of loose nomenclature, it seems to me, that needs 
attention. First, consciousness is distinguished from mind: 
"This [consciousness] is a non-mental fact" (p. 165); then mind 
is made three parts will (p. 174); then will is made a conative 
'tendency' which may exist even when we are asleep (p. 165); 
then it becomes disembodied and spread out over the group and 
controlling, in that way, the "operations of the various brains 
involved" (p. 202); and then finally we reach, as the tough-minded 
reader must long have feared, and the tender-minded anxiously 
hoped, the "Master mind," with an appropriate quotation from 
Emerson introducing us to the 'wise silence' (p. 384). In the 
modern philosophical Aeneid, the ascent to cloudy Parnassus is 
indeed facile, and a return is not even attempted. God knows (if 
he be the Master mind) how we finite beings flounder in our attempt 
to apply scientific method to the philosophic problem of con- 
sciousness. The usual result has been to generate more heat 
than light. Boodin glories in this and even calls his product a 
neutral light which "shines upon the just and the unjust" (p. 142). 
The functional view of consciousness is dismissed in a footnote 
because "it does not define consciousness as such" (p. 120), but 
if it is not a mode of behaving but rather a colorless precondition 
of value, we are greatly in need still of a definition of consciousness 
as such. For what eye does this neutral light shine? Can we 
have unconscious meaning? The second question is answered 
in the affirmative (p. 122), the first is completely ignored, so far 
as a rather careful rereading of this part of the book could reveal 
an answer. Yet it is plain that we must adopt functionalism or 
else answer that question. 

Why should a work marked by exceptionally praiseworthy 
intentions, enriched by great learning, and following as a sequel 
on another volume (Truth and Reality, 1912), finally wallow at 
the close in the stagnant tepidity of such doughy optimism as 
this: 

"We need the sense of comradeship, the sympathetic participation by 
the larger world in our fleeting and disproportionate striving. We need to 
feel, not only that the universe enforces an impersonal order, but that, some- 
how, a power greater than ourselves, and representing the more of our best 
helps us to realize our creative destiny. . . . There is real evil in the world, 
real maladjustments, false viewpoints. But though the wicked flourish Uke 
a green bay tree, their type shall not prevail. The servant of Jehovah shall 
eventually triumph, though perhaps through labor and suffering. The right- 
eous remnant shall survive and inherit the kingdom. Only the just state 
can maintain itself. And because the mills of the gods grind exceeding fine 
though perhaps slowly, we can afford to be tolerant and to wait. . . . The 
divine direction of history will see to it, in the struggle of ideals, that the super- 
ficial and ephemeral are eliminated. Thus man can labor and wait with con- 
fidence as regards the final outcome. And if he is made of the right kind of 
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stuff, he will be willing to have his own ideals, yea, even himself, eliminated 
if unworthy to survive. " (p. 357) 

The answer seems to me to be found in a radical fainthearted- 
ness of the author, noticeable also in his friend and teacher, Josiah 
Royce, to whom he dedicates this book. Neither wants to ven- 
ture on the brave enterprise unless he has assurance in advance 
that the right side will win out. A genuine hazard is averse to 
these daring gamblers with loaded dice. Royce strives with 
desperate futility in several works to reconcile bona fide struggle 
with a guaranteed outcome. And Boodin writes through almost 
a thousand pages, ever supported by the faith that " certain values 
prove permanent and necessary . . . because . . . they prove 
themselves intrinsically superior or higher" (p. 342), to establish 
a ' teleological idealism ' that is a quack narcotic for the souls too 
sick to take their dose of this world straight. 

One hesitates to prescribe a nostrum for a pragmatic realist. 
There are, however, two treatments that come to mind, moral 
surgery and psycho-analysis applied in Dewey's "Nature of Good" 
in his volume of essays entitled The Influence of Darwin on 
Philosophy and Other Essays, and Kallen's "Value and Existence 
in the volume of essays in the pragmatic attitude entitled Creative 
Intelligence. I hope the reader, if not the author, will pardon my 
apparent ill-nature. In these times of terror and wickedness, 
pseudo-scientific Victorian optimism must be harshly dealt with or 
the ostrich world with its head in the sand will be made com- 
pletely mad and ultimately destroyed. 

Carl Haessler. 



CHA UCER AND THE CON SOLA TION OF PHILOSOPHY OF 
BOETHIUS. By Bernard L. Jefferson. A dissertation 
presented at Princeton University in 1914 and later revised. 
Princeton University Press and Oxford University Press, 1917. 

If there was any part of the Chaucerian field calling for imme- 
diate and extensive study, it was that of the influence of Boethius. 
Many scattered traces of this influence have been indicated here 
and there in Chaucer's works from time immemorial and each 
new scholar has pointed out a new parallel, but the number and 
the significance of these echoings was liable to remain unappre- 
ciated; and yet the task of making satisfactory deductions was so 
many-sided that it required a critic of unusual versatility as well 
as of some restraint and poise. It is no easy thing to estimate 
the quality of so pervasive an influence, which was spiritual as 
well as philosophical, as that of Boethius on Chaucer. Mr. 
Jefferson's book serves admirably to satisfy our demands in all 



